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tone, its mechanical rise and fall, has the ring of a
hundred guillotines in operation. Having little
culture, unintellectual, he is primitive as the mass
before him. He talks their language and an in-
stinct all his own gives him an exact sense of their
emotions.

And what he says leaves the impression of tre-
mendous sincerity. His sincerity does not arise
from reasoned convictions but from hatred; deep
and abiding hatred.

Senator Borah once said, "The difference be-
tween Johnson and me is that I regard questions
from the point of view of principles while he re-
gards them from the point of view of personalities.
When a man opposes me I do not become angry at
him* On the next issue he may agree with me.
When a man opposes Johnson he hates him. He
feels that the opposition is directed personally
against him, not against the policy that separates
them/'

Johnson's opponents are the elements of reaction,
the malefactors of great wealth, the supporters of
that social inequality which the crowdresents. They
stood in his path in California. They made impos-
sible his nomination at Chicago. When the bitter
enders, during the treaty fight, planned to send him
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